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Tue Tyrol is one of the most interesting portions of the 
Austrian dominions. Its modern history may be briefly 
told. On the dismemberment of the Roman empire it 
fell into the hands of feudal lords, who recognized as 
their superiors the successive dukes of Bavaria. In the 
course of time, two only of the several families who had 
held the country retained their power, and they divided 
the territory between them. A marriage, which united 
these two families, paved the way for the feudal supe- 
riority of a single house. Margaret Maultasche, the last 
member of this family, was connected by marriage with 
the House of Austria ; and on her decease, in 1359, the 
possession of the Tyrol devolved upon that house. This 
circumstance may account for the attachment of the 
Tyrolese to Austrian dominion. The union was not the 
result of conquest ; instead of being cemented by blood, 
it arose out of circumstances which transferred the 
sovereignty to other hands without violence. In con- 
Sequence of the steady attachment of the Tyrolese to 
Austria, they have been permitted to enjoy their ancient 
privileges, though latterly they have been infringed 
upon. The country has possessed a representative 
system since the year 1420, and the peasants send 
Vox, VI. 


[View of the Valley of Non.} 
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deputies to the State Assembly. The natural dignity 
of these mountaineers renders them worthy of this dis- 
tinction. Altogether, there is more liberty enjoyed in 
the Tyrol than in any other part of the Austrian 
dominions. Political knowledge is, however, carefully 
sifted before being allowed to circulate; and as an 
example of this it may be stated, that one year after the 
Revolution in France, in 1830, the Tyrolese were not 
acquainted with the real character of that event. The 
journals under the Austrian censorship had been per- 
mitted merely to announce a change in the sovereignty. 

The Tyrol is one of the most exclusively mountainous 
countries in Europe, containing a smaller relative pro- 
portion of open country than Switzerland. This physical 
circumstance has had a great effect upon the character 
and political fortunes of the inhabitants. The Swiss, 
like them, are mountaineers, but do not possess their 
noble characteristics; because Switzerland is less im- 
pregnable, and is cut up into small divisions, in which 
a highly-wrought spirit of patriotism, the great source 
of Tyrolese character, cannot be so intensely felt. The 
Tyrolese have preserved a spirit of independence through 
a long series of years, for which they = _ in- 
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debted to their geographical position, which prevents 
the approach of conquerors. During the struggle led 
on by Hofer, they delivered their country from foreign 
enemies in a single week. A handful of men can 
defend some of the most important mountain passes 
against a whole army. The Tyrol is an important bul- 
wark of Austria, and the inhabitants may be regarded 
invaluable as a garrison. They are admirably adapted 
for mountain warfare, but they do not make good 
soldiers, the military discipline being especially irksome 
to them. They can never be so usefully employed as 
in their own country, and hence it was the policy of 
Austria to exempt them from many of the rigours of 
the conscription, and to employ them in their own 
country; but this privilege has been latterly less re- 
spected. The influence of external circumstances is 
visible everywhere. Innovation has made less progress 
than in any other country. There are no Protestants, 
but all continue in the religion of their forefathers. 
Their patriotism, which is in the first place a conse- 
quence of their mountain independence, is the preserva- 
tion of old manners and customs. The country derives 
its name from a castle which stands about the centre of 
the country, near the town of Meran. This may be 
considered Tyrol Proper, and here ancient habits have 
undergone little or no change. ‘The Tyrolese are chiefly 
of German extraction, but in the south the Italian cha- 
racter distinguishes them. It is only on the frontiers 
that the true Tyrolese habits have been altered. In 
the neighbourhood of Trent, the peasantry are no 
longer distinguished for the fine and noble aspect 
which characterizes those of the centre and the obscure 
lateral valleys of the Adige and the Inn. 

Next to the mountains, the two great features of the 
Tyrol are the valleys of the Inn and the Adige. The 
former of these rivers flows in the northern Tyrol from 
west to east, and the latter, in the southern Tyrol, from 
north to south. The tributaries of these rivers form 
lateral valleys of smaller dimensions. The valley of 
the Adige is above 100 miles in length, and perhaps 
no similar tract of country contains such diversified 
productions, and affords within so small a space a 
better opportunity of studying the geography of agri- 
culture. Mr. Inglis, in his * Tour through the Tyrol,’ 
notices the order in which cultivation occurs in this 
valley. “ We have first barley, thin and scanty, and 
a few hardy vegetables. We come next to Indian corn 
of a poor growth, with barley more vigorous; oats, 
grass, and firs: the third gradation brings us to a little 
wheat, mingled with all these; and to some walnut- 
trees, besides fir. In the fourth division of the valley 
we find Indian corn and wheat growing luxuriautly ; 
vines beginning to appear; and fruit trees, especially 
the cherry, in abundance. The fifth gradation shows 
us, with all these productions, vines in luxuriance, and 
magnificent walnut-trees, entirely superseding the har- 
dier wood. At the sixth step we find some additions 
to these—the mulberry begins to appear, and fruits of 
the more delicate descriptions are found. ‘The seventh 
division presents the vine in its perfection, the mul- 
berry in its abundance, and the fruits we have seen 
before in greater luxuriance. The eighth gradation 
shows us with all that we have seen before, the olive, 
pomegranate, and the fig.” (Vol. ii, p. 187.) The 
valley being elevated in the north, and in the south 
open only to the most genial quarter, will account for 
this wide range of vegetable production. 

The agriculture of the Tyrol does not demand the 
same laborious pains-taking and solicitude as that of 
Switzerland. The soil is more fruitful. Perseverance 
and industry are proportionally relaxed, as if man 
needed to be goaded on by an ever-pressing necessity. 
The peasant generally owns the soil which he cul- 
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practised, at once indicates the absence of large farms, 
In some districts the metayer system is in operation, 
The production of wheat does not suffice for the actual 
consumption of the country, and a supply is obtained 
from Trieste and the neighbourhood. An immense 
quantity of fruit is produced. The cherries are some- 
times as large as a small apricot. The walnuts, which 
grow by the road-side, are also abundant and remark- 
ably fine. The great resource of the cultivator is the 
crop of Indian corn, which is more depended upon than 
that of wheat. Bread is made of Indian corn and 
wheat mixed, not as a matter of economy but of taste. 
A peasant proprietor who owns about four acres of 
tolerable land will maintain himself in a simple but 
comfortable manner. One-third of this quantity of 
land will be devoted to the growth of Indian corn; 
half an acre to wheat; half an acre to barley rather 
more than an acre to grass fur the cow, and wood for 
fuel; and there will be a garden of a quarter of an 
acre for cabbages, potatoes, salads, and fruit-trees. The 
wheat is not all consumed; the surplus is exchanged 
for coffee, and a few luxuries. A number of hens are 
kept, and the eggs are sold at the neighbouring market. 
Pigs are fed, and supply the family with flesh meat. 
The labours of such a farm will not require more than 
two persons, father and son. The wite and daughters 
spin and make the greatest part of the family clothing. 
The diet of a respectable peasant owning about four 
acres is good and wholesome. Mr. Inglis has compared 
with this the condition of a small freeholder in England 
cultivating twelve acres with his own hands, and finds 
the Tyrolese peasant with four acres is in much more 
comfortable circumstances. He ascribes the advantage 
to the culture and use of Indian corn by the latter. 
“Tt is eaten three times a day by all the members of 
the same family in the shape of soup, with milk; and 
is the bread of the family besides. And with a suffi- 
ciency of bacon and vegetables, and fresh meat two or 
three days in the fortnight, the Tyrolean peasant family 
may be said to live comfortably. Coffee is considered 
a luxury, and is only used occasionally.” (Vol. ii., p. 8.) 
If the same quantity of land were cultivated with wheat, 
the produce would not support an equal number of 
persons. Perhaps the difference in the circumstances 
of a small cultivator in the Tyrol and in England may 
be traced to another cause. In the Tyrol all the culti- 
vators are of one class, and one individual has the same 
chance as another; but in England there are cultivators 
on a large scale, who are able to apply to the soil 
capital and skill with greater advantage and economy 
than the small proprietor; and hence the cost of pro- 
duction is less, on a given quantity of produce, to the 
large than to the small proprietor; but as both must 
submit to the same prices in the market, the surplus of 
the smaller proprietor is relatively less. 

It is evident from the circumstances in which the 
agriculture of the country is placed that the Tyrol 
must send forth its redundant population. The silk 
manufacture and other branches of industry are not suf- 
ficiently extensive to employ increasing numbers; and 
though the transit of goods between Italy and Germany 
employs a considerable number of individuals, yet it 
does not increase to such a degree as to render necessary 
any large and sudden addition to the number of those 
who are engaged in it. Hence constant migration and 
emigration are necessary for the welfare and happiness 
of the country. It is said that between 30,000 and 
40,000 Tyrolese every year leave their country in search 
of employment. Some merely go into the neighbouring 
countries for a certain number of months in each year ; 
but others proceed to distant lands, and accumulate a 
little fortune as pedlars. Some of them are to be found 
in this vocation in the United States of America. When 
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return to their own country; and perhaps in their 
native valley enjoy the well-earned fruits of their in- 
dustry. There is something pleasing in this attach- 
ment, which carries a man steadfastly through difficul- 
ties, and after some few years brings him to the desired 
object of his wishes. 

The Tyrol is one of the least travelled countries of 
Europe. Wealth alone does not suffice, and cannot 
command, a survey of its beauties. The pedestrian 
will see more and enjoy more than he who travels en 
courier. Picturesque beauty of scenery; primitive, 
simple, and strongly-defined manners ;—these are the 
great charms for the tourist in the Tyrol. One of the 
most picturesque of its valleys is represented in the wood- 
cut. This valley forms a channel for the river Non, a 
tributary of the Adige. ‘Though distinguished by two 
different names, the valley is one and the same through- 
out, the upper part being the Val di Sole, and the 
lower part the Val di Non. The scenery is at once 
grand and striking, and the valley is said to resemble 
a chain of mountains and ravines rather than a valley; 
but the landscape does not want interesting objects, 
castles, villages, and vineyards. It is the resort of many 
of the inhabitants of Trent, who have erected houses to 
which they retire in the summer. The paths leading 
to it are not practicable at all seasons. Cles, on the 
right bank of the Non, is a small and insignificant 
village, where silk-worms are reared and a silk manu- 
factory is carried on. 





ASCENTS OF THE SILLA DE CARACCAS, 


Tue following account of an ascent of the Silla de 
Caraccas by Sefior Juan Manuel Cagigal, and his com- 
panions, in 1833, is abridged from the Transactions of 
a Venezuelan Society—‘ Memorias de la Sociedad de 
Amigos del Pais, No. 8, Caraccas, Agosta 30, de 
1833 :-— 

The party started on their expedition on the 30th 
of August, 1833, from the city of Caraccas. They 
were sixteen in number, all of them young men. 
Having provided themselves with a guide, some ex- 
cellent instruments, and abundance of eatables, they 
set off on their march, and spent the first evening in 
the house of a farmer. Having made every arrange- 
ment for reaching the summit of Avila that day, they 
resumed their march at half-past six in the morning, 
taking a north-east direction across part of a coffee 
plantation belonging to the farm. 

As they ascended, the vigour of the vegetation im- 
proved until they arrived at a place where they met 
large and lofty trees growing in a humid soil; and 
they also fell in with rare and beautiful plants at every 
step. They arrived safe, at ten in the morning, at an 
agreeable level, surrounded by peaks, and known by 
the name of Cienega. This name is derived from the 
swampy nature of many parts of its soil, resulting, no 
doubt, from the condensation of the nocturnal vapours, 
and the numerous rills trickling down from the sur- 
rounding heights, Its length, from north to south, 
may be about 320 yards, while its mean breadth is not 
more than 55 yards. It is wholly covered with an 
Alpine grass, the Podosemum alpestre, among which 
the plants already spoken of, together with a mullti- 
tude of others, were found scattered. Nearly in the 
centre of this delightful valley we found an excellent 
spring. Numberless springs become exhausted in the 


dry season from the effects of evaporation ; in that of the 
Cienega, on the contrary, there is an abundant supply 
throughout the year, from an accumulation of water 
filtering down the surrounding heights, and well shel- 
tered by an enormous block of granite, which serves to 
Screen it from the direct action of the solar rays. This 
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enchanting spot appeared the most eligible position 
for a short halt for the purpose of rest and refreshment. 
The water of the spring could only be used in the 
smallest quantities at a time, on account of its extreme 
coldness. 

At half-past eleven they quitted the Cienega, taking 
a direction to the north. The graminee which they en- 
countered in the most northerly part of the plain grew 
to a height of about fifteen feet, and were so dense 
as to create no small difficulty in opening a path 
through the thicket formed by them. After having 
proceeded onward about 1640 yards, they knew that 
they had arrived at the crest of the mountain, and found 
themselves enveloped in a thick fog. The precipices, to 
the north, crowned with enormous prisms of granite, 
served to indicate the close proximity of the western 
peak. After a short and gentle descent, and an ascent 
somewhat longer and steeper, they arrived upon its 
summit, without, however, being at first aware of the 
fact, from being unable to see any object.of com- 
parison. The great descent, of which they soon after 
became sensible, led them to suspect that the spot they 
had just reached, if not the western peak itself, must 
at least be among the more remarkable elevations of 
the mountain; and this conviction determined them to 
calculate the height by the instruments before they left 
it, and the result obtained was, that the peak was about 
5000 feet above the city of Caraccas. About twenty 
yards farther, they encountered a cloud of hairy bees ; 
and here observed unequivocal marks of these elevations 
being frequented by the tapir, or danta. 

The extraordinary pyramid which forms the eastern 
peak now became visible for a few moments, appearing 
so close that they almost imagined they could touch it 
with their hands. The wind dispersing the fog at 
half-past two, displayed the eastern peak in all the 
colossal grandeur of its majesty ; its sides bristled with 
prisms of granite; but not on this account wholly des- 
titute of vegetation. It was with good reason that 
Humboldt ascribed the nakedness observable on the 
eastern and western peaks, among other causes, to the 
frequent conflagrations among the mountains of the 
equinoctial regions; since, if thirty-two years ago he 
met only a few grasses, and some dwarf bushes of 
bejaria, abundance of these last may now be found 
there, fourteen feet in height, along with the incienso, 
or triris of Swartz, and several other plants. 

The imposing precipice, which descends to Caraval- 
leda, cannot be regarded without awe ; and there are 
few mountains whose declivities approach so nearly to 
the vertical as to form angles of only fifty-two degrees 
with the horizon; such, however, is the inclination of 
the peak at this place. 

On reaching the summit, their sensations of cold 
exceeded those which the temperature marked by the 
thermometers justified ; a phenomenon easily under- 
stood from the rapid evaporation from the surface in a 
rarefied atmosphere. The sky cleared, and allowed the 
eye to range over a vast space. They were able to 
mark with distinctness a depression in the cordillera 
of Ocumare, of sufficient magnitude to admit of the 
eye ranging beyond it as far as El Sur, and to traverse 
a vast expanse of those immense llanos which extend 
to the banks of the Orinoco, losing itself at length in a 
terrestrial horizon, as it does on the north in an oceanic 
one. 

They were also able to distinguish the whole valley 
of Caraccas. Some light vapours which appeared to be 
in contact with the surface of the ocean prevented them 
from marking with distinctness the line which sepa- 
rates the terrestrial from the atmospheric ocean, and 
consequently rendered the islands of Orchila, Tortuga, 
Aves, and Roques, invisible to the travellers, although 
comprehended within the limits of the visible horizon, 
3F 2 
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As they were desirous of witnessing from that elevation 
the breaking of the dawn of the following day, they 
accordingly made dispositions to pass the night on the 
spot, without calculating on the vicissitudes of weather 
so frequent in such a situation. So long, indeed, as the 
wind continued to blow from the east, the atmosphere 
retained its transparency unimpaired ; no sooner, how- 
ever, did it change to the west than dense vapours 
began to accumulate round the peak, and a rain came 
on which continued from nine till eleven o'clock, at 
which time a fresh change in the direction of the wind 
brought with it a return of fair weather. This unfore- 
seen accident was fatal to those who had indulged in 
the expectation of enjoying a quiet night’s rest, the rain 
penetrating the cloaks in which they had wrapped 
themselves, and saturating the ground with moisture. 

At five in the morning the weather again threat- 
ened a change for the worse, from a return of the wind 
to the same quarter from which the rain had come. 
At six the atmosphere was perfectly clear, and the 
objects already mentioned were all most distinctly 
visible, with the exception of the valleys, which were 
veiled by a covering of white fleecy clouds. These, 
however, rapidly dispersing, gave a view of the city, 
and the villages situated on the banks of the Guayra. 
At half-past six they commenced the descent, which 
was accomplished successfully. 

This mountain has been since ascended by an English 
gentleman, who having formed a party for visiting 
the domes or peaks of the Silla, left the city of Caraccas 
for that purpose on the afternoon of the 15th of April, 
1835, proposing to make the ascent from the side of 
the Dos Caminos. Having passed the night at the 
, pulperia*, or little house of entertainment there, they 
took their departure from thence at four the following 
morning, and arrived at the foot of the mountain in 
thirty minutes. Proceeding along a steep and rocky 
ascent, they reached the ridge of the mountain, beyond 
which a spacious amphitheatre opened to their view in 
the bosom of the mountain, formed by a deuse wood of 
various trees, and watered by a pretty powerful stream, 
which rushed impetuously through the midst of it. 

They resumed their march, and succeeded in gaining 
a high peak, where they were enveloped in a thick 
mist, by ten, a.m. The wind blew at this spot with the 
force of a gale, and the temperature sunk to 62°. On 
the mist clearing off, a most magnificent landscape 
burst upon their view; and the valley, with the city of 
Caraccas and the adjacent neighbourhood, appeared 
beautifully displayed as in a map beneath them. 

After a brief halt, the party once more commenced 
their march, but found the difficulties of their progress 
greatly increased by the growing steepness of the ascent, 
the extreme hardness and dryness of the earth, which 
was full of fissures, and the slippery surface of the short 
smooth grass, which rendered it necessary for them to 
take off their shoes, the soles of which had become so 
glazed as to render it impossible to continue the ascent 
with them on. 

The increasing difficulties of the ascent so dis- 
heartened the majority of the party, that they gave up 
in despair, their guide even deserting them; and by 
eleven o'clock the total number of the adventurers who 
continued to persevere was reduced by these successive 
desertions to three. Those, who persevered in the at- 
tempt found the steepness of the ascent still farther 
increased. As they continued their journey towards 
the first peak of the eastern summit of the Silla, a mist 
hung over it which completely obstructed their view; as 
soon, however, as it dispersed, they found their farther 
advance suddenly arrested by the unexpected inter- 

* Pulperia literally means, a shop where they sell brandy and 
other spirits ; it may be considered analogous to a posado in Spain, 
or a hedge ale-house in England, 
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position of an abrupt ravine, which presented a nearly 
perpendicular descent on the side next to the travellers 
threatening to oppose an insurmountable barrier to the 
completion of their expedition, They succeeded at 
length in discovering a sort of stony ledge, by means 
of which, notwithstanding its hazardous aspect, they 
contrived with caution to effect their descent. 

At 1 p.m, the thermometer stood at 54°. They had 
by this time achieved the great object of their expedi- 
tion, and scaled this eternal beacon of the Cordillera of 
the shore*, Fragments of broken bottles, and the 
marks of a fire which had been kindled, furnished 
ample evidence of former visits, by adventurous tra- 
vellers, to this elevated and lonely spot. An accumu- 
lation of clouds to the north, rolling like a mighty 
ocean, at a considerable depth below the spot on which 
they stood, filled the hollow of the celebrated preci- 
pice which overhangs Caravalleda, and completely ob- 
structed their view in that direction; a thick rain came 
on, and the cold appeared so intense to their feelings, 
that, had not their thermometer indicated 50° of heat, 
they would have been led to imagine that the tempera- 
ture was considerably lower. A partial dispersion of 
the mist gave them a transient glimpse of the city of 
Caraceas. ‘They displayed the flag of Columbia from 
the branches of a tree,—carved their names on the bark 
of an incienso tree of about fifteen feet in height,—and, 
after remaining for an hour on that elevated but cir- 
cumscribed spot, commenced their descent at two P.M, 
and halted at the guide’s cottage at the foot of the 
mountain ; here they rested till midnight, when they 
resumed their march for Caraccas, and re-entered that 
city at half-past three on the morning of the 17th, 
—fatigued, indeed, but not the less gratified with their 
expedition. 





A LOO -GLASS FOR LONDON,—No. XXIII 
ManvuFACTURES—BERMONDS£Y AND TooLey Srreer. 


Bzrmonpsey is the name of a parish now included in 
the parliamentary borough of Southwark, and which 
lies eastward of the Borough High Street and London 
Bridge: the Greenwich railroad passes through it. A 
great portion of the coarser manufacturing processes of 
the metropolis are carried on in it, and in its adjoining 
neighbour, Rotherhithe. They abound with tanneries, 
tenter grounds, glue and soap manufactories, rope- 
walks, brimstone and saltpetre works, &c. Bermondsey 
is not closely built upon, for the manufactures carried 
on within it require considerable space, and the pun- 
gent odours they diffuse invite nobody to reside in the 
district but those who have an interest in so doing. 
Yet Bermondsey is a far pleasanter place to walk in 
than Spitalfields. Industry within it has a rough and 
even repulsive aspect, but heart-withering poverty has 
not shed a blight over the whole place. Some of the 
streets and lanes, especially towards the water-side, are 
dirty-looking enough; but there are many open spaces, 
with rows of neat cottages, inhabited by the workmen 
connected with the establishments in the neighbour- 
hood. 
Bermondsey Street, the main street of the parish, runs 
up southward from about the centre of Tooley Street, 
at some little distance from, but not quite parallel to, 
the Borough High Street. Besides the usual class of 
tradesmen, cheesemongers, bakers, butchers, publi:ans, 
&c., it is inhabited by wool-staplers, hair-merchants, 
* Humboldt found the elevation of this spot to be 1350 toises, 
or about 8,434 English feet; the barometer standing at 20 
inches 7°6 lines, and the thermometer at 13-7 centigrade degrees, 
or 56°°66 degrees of Fahrenheit’s, being nearly 7 degrees above 
the temperature observed by Mr, Calender and his companions. 
Humboldt recommends those whose senses are affected by looking 
down a considerable depth to remain at the centre of small 
flat which crowns the eastern summit of the Silla. 
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{Tooley Street, with Drays. ] 


leather-manufacturers, curriers, vinegar-manufacturers, 
drysalters, &c. Nearly all the wool-staplers, fell- 
mongers, and tanners of London are to be found in 
Bermondsey. Off Bermondsey Street there is a large 
new skin or leather market, tenanted by leather-factors, 
skin-merchants, and tanners; and in its immediate 
vicinity are tan-yards. The reason why the tanneries 
of Bermondsey are the largest in the empire, may be 
found in the circumstances of the large capital required, 
and the ready market and great demand afforded by 
the extensive operations of London—coach-making and 
book-binding. The manufacture of morocco leather is 
almost exclusively confined to the tanneries of Ber- 
mondsey. Formerly, the hides to be tanned were kept 
in the pits six, twelve, or eighteen months, and in some 
instances two years, or even more. But now science has 
been called in to shorten the time occupied in the pro- 
cess. **'The improved process,” says Mr. Babbage, “ con- 
sists in placing the hides with the solution of tan in close 
vessels, and then exhausting the air. The effect is to 
withdraw any air which may be contained in the pores of 
the hides, and to aid capillary attraction by the pressure 
of the atmosphere in forcing the tan into the interior 
of the skins. The effect of the additional force thus 
brought into action can be equal only to one atmosphere ; 
but a further improvement has been made: the vessel 
containing the hides is, after exhaustion, filled up with 
a solution of tan; a small additional quantity is then 
injected with a forcing-pump. By these means any 
degree of pressure may be given which the containing- 
vessel is capable of supporting; and it has been found 
that, by employing such a method, the thickest hides 
may be tanned in six weeks or two months.” 

Tooley Street has a different aspect now from what 
it had when it was immortalized by Mr. Canning’s 
clever, though somewhat flippant joke, about three 
tailors in it assembled to draw up a petition to the 
House of Commons, and commencing it with “ We, 
the people of England.” ‘There are a few tailors in 
Tooley Street, but they inhabit the lower portion of it, 
along with the slop-sellers, chandlers, brokers, and other 
tradesmen, The street runs from London Bridge, east- 





wards, passing the foot of Bermondsey Street; the 
upper portion of it, adjoining the bridge, has under- 
gone a thorough re-construction, and is occupied by 
wharfingers, hop and cider merchants, wholesale po- 
tato merchants, and other dealers in what may be 
termed bulky goods. Here the crane and the pulley 
seem never to be idle during the entire day. Drays 
and carts are continually loading and unloading ; sacks, 
bags, boxes, and barrels are swinging up and down; 
hops are storing in warehouses, or carting to the 
brewers; beer and cider are transferring either to 
or from the vessels at the wharfs; and goods of various 
kinds are carrying out and in from the wharfs. 

The manufacture of hats is carried on to a large 
extent in Southwark; and in Lambeth, which has in- 
creased very largely within the last fifteen or twenty 
years, there are a considerable number of establish- 
ments, in which the manufactures of machinery, 
earthenware, &c., are carried on. The large printing 
establishment of the Messrs. Clowes is in Lambeth. 
We might appear to degrade the production of books 
if we called it a manufacture; but it is really so, in all 
the divisions of labour and mechanical inventions which 
constitute a factory upon a large scale, as exhibited in 
the establishment from which our work issues, 


A MONTH AT SEA. 
(Continued from No, 355,] 


Ava. 5th. A day as disagreeable as yesterday was the 


contrary. Damp, stifling, with much rain, and rolling, 
which threw us back upon our patience. Miss Saunders 
is gentle and merry. Every body begins to praise her. 
The ship is very inferior to the one I came out in ;—in 
stewards, and in all manner of arrangements; but [ 
can scarcely regret this, as it is the means of displaying 
the captain's virtues. We are in constant admiration of 
his patience, ingenuity, and consideration for everybody. 
Mrs. Happen’s insults only make him more generous. 
Before breakfast, for two dreary hours, Mrs. Ely be- 
guiled us with capital sketches of character ;— oddities. 
She does this very well: a little coarsely, perhaps, and 
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not absolutely simply; but with much power. 
the first half of her book in the proofs. 
- * * * 


Mr. Simpson began talking to me to-day about some 
mutual acquaintance. He can tell me every thing 
about Mexico, where he has been living. He has a 
true understanding of the Texan cause. He says the 
Mexicans hate all foreigners, and call them all English. 
It is too bad to mix us up with the Texans ; though, as 
I am sorry to say, there have been English in the 
Texan ranks. 

An hour before dinner, the clouds parted, and the 
wind became fresher and drier. I fell asleep on the 
rail, while looking for sea-sights, and woke refreshed. 

In the afternoon, Miss Saunders and I had a long 
talk on the rail on the difference between religion, 
spontaneous and artificial ; natural and arbitrary; pro- 
fessionally and unconsciously administered ; with exam- 
ples: all this arising out of some lines she brought me 
about gradual and sudden death. I amazed her by 
telling her of the incessant conflict in ’s mind, 
between her free and joyous nature, and the separate, 
arbitrary religion which she has had imposed upon her ; 
but which will not for ever prevent her discovering that 
religion has a natural affinity with whatever is free, 
pure, lofty and exhilarating. She ‘is one who would 
certainly break loose, or grow hypocritical in time, if 
she could not get liberty for her devotional spirit. 

Then followed, our own party having assembled, not 
a few tales of travel, I furnishing an account of my 
Michigan trip. In the evening, the Elys, Mr. Tracy 
and I played a rubber. They are slow and young 
players, but pleasant partners and adversaries. Tracy 
will play well.—On deck, to see that there was nothing 
to be seen this moonless night. So uncomfortable 
with the damp heat of the day as to be unwilling to go 
down ; but it is against my conscience to keep the girls 
up; and they will not go to rest till we do. I slept 
pretty well, after all. 

6th. I really cannot write down all Mrs. Happen’s 
freaks. The captain is now busy with hammer and 
nails, trying to please her. She is jealous of a band- 
box of Kate’s, standing in the entire state-room, which 
her negro-maid is allowed to have. She cannot possi- 
bly spare the curtains from the berth in her state-room 
that she does not sleep in; and so forth. 

I like Mr. Browning. He has been telling me some 
anecdotes of greatness, all full of the richest moral 
beauty. When he was at Marseilles, he went about 
hunting for the house where Guyon died. Nobody knew 
anything about Guyon! 

At breakfast, five or six of us had a long talk about 
dressing-boxes, of all things. This led to a display of 
our respective ones, which was very amusing. Mrs. 
Ely’s was the most nice and complete; and Lieutenant 
Browning's perhaps the most commodious,—being 
nothing else than a stocking! He thinks us worthy 
to hear the whole truth about our voyage; and so tells 
us that we are to-day going slowly, four points south of 
our course; that we got too far south at the ontset; 
that we shall not cross “ the Banks,” and shall therefore 
see neither icebergs nor cod-boats; that we have got 
into a region of calms and light winds, and shall pro- 
bably havea long voyage. My heart sank for a moment, 
—I had so long counted the days which had home at 
the end of them: but I esteem it a sin to let one’s 
countenance fall on board ship; and we all joked upon 
the matter. 

’ Found on deck Mr. Bruce, who has been in his berth, 
nursing a wounded leg, ever since we came on board. 
He is Scotch, acquainted with divers literary folk in 
London; droll, and pretty sensible:—an acquisition, 
particularly to the captain, as he has promised to turn 
his novelty to good account with Mrs, Happen, who 
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has quarrelled with every body else. He is going to 
lay himself out to amuse her. He has written some 
things for ‘ Hood’s Comic Annual.’ He will get some 
fine new material here. 

Dr. Sharp asks the captain to-day if rain is quite 
fresh at sea. 

Mrs. Happen owns she had a prejudice against Mr, 
Tracy from the moment she saw him.—She supposes 
Mrs. Ely and I enjoy the voyage from knowing that we 
shall never be in such society again—She begs Mr. 
Browning to inform her rightly about our course; for 
she never saw such mates in her life. Miss Lamine is 
very nearly as bad. She complains of everything, and 
has nicknamed every body. The captain kindly told 
her not to feel uneasy at being of the same party with 
Mrs. Happen, as no one supposed Miss Lamine to 
have anything to do with the old lady’s behaviour, 
Miss Lamine went directly, and told Mrs, Happen 
every word that the captain had said. 


Scene. Ladies’ Cabin. 
Miss Lamine writing on the sofa ; Margaret, and Sally. 


Marg.—“ Where's the cat now ?” 

Sally.—* In Missus’s state-room.” 

Marg.—* She'll get away, as sure as she’s alive.” 

(A groan from Sally.) 

Marg.—* Why don’t you tie her up?” 

Sally.—“ 1 vow I will, if I can get a bit o’ cord.” 

Marg.—“ Only perhaps your mistress will tie you 
up, if the cat happens not to like it.” 

Sally.—* Perhaps she will: only then she must get 
a pretty strong cord; that I can tell her.” 


Scene. Deck. 


Mr. Mann, and the Mate. 

Mate.—“ I'll tell you what, sir—we’ve got this 
head-wind, all because you will keep catching Mother 
Carey’s chickens. If you go on catching them, we 
shall have a gale ahead.” 

Mr. Mann.—“ In that case, I should advise your 
throwing the cat overboard.” 

Mate.—* Then we shall have a gale within ship that 
will last us all the way to Liverpool.” 

11th. Found it a calm: chickens “ tripping a ballet,” 
as Mrs. Ely says; and Lieutenant Browning predict- 
ing a fair wind,—which has this moment arrived.— 
The weather has been deplorable, and we have been 
rolled about, in the midst of one of those pelting rains 
which make every body busy in keeping dry without 
being stifled. Mr. Ely was wholly and happily ab- 
sorbed in Southey’s ‘ Cowper.’ The rest of us talked 
and laughed in the round-house till poor Mrs. O’Brien 
(who begins to show herself a second Mrs. Happen) 
abruptly left the company, and burst into the cabin, 
exclaiming that we were all the lowest and most igno- 
rant society she ever was in. For my part, I thought 
some of the conversation, particularly the captain’s, Mr. 
Browning’s, and Miss Saunders’s, very clear and enter- 
taining. After awhile, the weather conquered most of 
us. In vain the captain sent round his champagne, 
and his jokes, and kind sayings. Poor man! when 
the stars showed themselves, and the long tempest 
seemed over, and he was going to bed, after two days 
and a night of toil, the weather changed, and he could 
not leave the deck for hours. What a life it 1s! 

Mr. Wilkes put on his sea-coat and went out into the 
storm, and came back, the rain streaming from his hat 
and chin, to praise the ship. He knew few that would 
stand such a wind under so much sail. I was glad to 
hear this, for certainly her inside is not to be praised. 
How strange it is to see music and lyres stuck up all 
over her, old and dirty as she is! and to see black coal 
buckets, with ‘ Eurydice’ painted on them! Miss La- 
mine lays down the law that “ each passenger ought to 
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have a whole state-room, twice the size of ours; but 
the people try to make money instead of accommo- 
dating the passengers.” ‘The question is, whether she 
would like to pay accordingly. She never uses her 
berth, after all, but sleeps on the sofa. 

Mrs. Happen could not perceive that there was any 
particular motion to-day. On the instant over went 
her rocking-chair on one side, throwing her into Miss 
O'Brien’s lap. 

12th. We do long for a little cheery weather. The 
captain is somewhat serious about it. He never knew 
so much damp, changeable weather at this season. 
We are past the Banks without having seen anything. 
Only one porpoise has shown himself. Only one ship 
has been hailed, and she did not answer; all which 
sounds very dull. I have been reading Southey’s 
‘Cowper,’ which has not mended the matter much. 
It is as interesting as possible, but most dismal. 

I feel very small in the presence of the sailors. How 
they must look down upon us, fleeing in from every 
drop of rain; getting under the awning as soon as the 
sun shines, and going to bed comfortably every night, 
whatever the weather may be! [I feel myself truly 
contemptible. 

The captain and I had a full hour's talk in the 
evening, when he was tired, after forty-eight hours of 
toil. He told me a great deal about his wife and 
children, and all about the loss of his brother last 
winter. ‘The death of this brother has made a deep 
impression upon him. He asked me much about the 
degree of faith which it is possible to have in a future 
life, and gave me his own conceptions of it. I was 
heartily sorry when the tea-bell rang. The simplicity 
of this man, with all his other qualities, is beautiful. 
So serious, so funny (he has now been peeping down 
upon us through the skylight, with his round face in a 


lady's long deck-bonnet); so brave and cheerful, so 
amiable with his cross passengers, and his inefficient 


crew! Mrs. Ely says he is just as gentle with his 
crew in the midst of a stormy night, as with Mrs. Hap- 
pen at table. Her room is where she can hear all that 
passes on deck. One miserable day, he looked himself 
to the making of the pea-soup, ordering the ham-bone 
in; then he mended the lock on Mrs. Ely’s room- 
door; then he came and talked of this life and another 
with me. 

Mr. Browning is not in very good spirits. He says 
he has had more experience of bad company than ever 
before; and he now associates only with us. Poor 
Mrs. Happen sits all alone on deck. People speak 
kindly to her, but she makes no sort of answer. I am 
glad to see she reads a good deal. 

The box of books, sent on board for the steerage by 
a benevolent gentleman, was brought up a few days ago, 
and immediately emptied. It is a fine resource for the 
idle men, and I like to see them perched on casks and 
chests absorbed in their books. We cannot succeed in 
making acquaintance with these people. Perhaps they 
have found out that our end of the ship is squally. 

Yesterday the captain shouted, for the first time, 
“Splice the main-brace” (Give out grog). Mrs. Ely 
and I had previously done it in a small private way, 
without having so earned the comfort. The captain is 
now heard giving orders to kill the finest pig to-night. 
I think I shall ask him to shave and soap its tail first, 
and set the passengers to catch it. It might unite them 
in a common object, and restore good-humour. The 
cow was not milked on our two roughest days, at which 
the complainers profess to be very angry, and threaten 
to report the captain for it. If I were he, I would set 
them to try what milking cows in a rolling sea is like. 
Miss Saunders’s geranium pines, and will be as yellow 
as the mast before we land. 

The eaptain told me this evening, what he does not 
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wish the other ladies to knew till we are within sight of 
port, lest they should be alarmed, that the mate behaved 
so ill as to be necessarily sent back with the pilot. The 
second mate was made first, and the carpenter second 
mate; and neither of them knows much of his business ; 
so the captain has hard work todo. He says, “ There 
is Lieutenant Browning to command, if anything should 
happen to me.” 

Mr. Bruce gave me a dreadful account to-day of his 
sufferings from tic-douloureux, and of his cure, which he 
ascribes to his having taken nightly a pill consisting of 
three grains of mercury and one of stramonium. He 
is well now and very kind and agreeable. 

15th. Better news. For some hours we had a 
fair wind and delicious weather. We have been be- 
calmed for days, between two winds, catching all the 
bad consequences of each, and none of the good. But 
these are the times for feeling that one stands between 
two worlds; looking forward and back upon the di- 
visions of human society, and able to survey them 
without prejudice, and to philosophize upon them with- 
out interruption. These are the times for feeling as it 
one could do something for one’s race by toiling for it, 
and by keeping aloof from the storms of its passions 
and its selfish interests; humbly, not proudly, aloof. 
Such thoughts arise in the isolation of a voyage, as if 
they came up from the caverns of the deep. On the 
centre of the ocean one is as in another state of ex- 
istence, with all one’s humanity about one. 

Everybody's ailments are gone, and all but the two 
unhappy old ladies look cheery this morning. I saw a 
whale yesterday. Mr. Bruce pronounced it “no orator, 
because it did not spout well ;” but I was quite satisfied 
with its performances,—heaving its black carcase, and 
wallowing and plunging in the dirty-looking boiling 
sea. How different was everything the next morning. 
The sapphire sea, with its fleet of Portuguese men-of- 
war; a single land-bird flitting and fluttering, from 
Newfoundland no doubt,—pity it had not faith to come 
on board, for I fear it will never get back. 

I saw three flying-fish—very pretty—leaping from 
the crest of one wave into another: but nothing was to 
me so beautiful as the transparent ripple, seen above 
the surface when the sun got low. Aflter reading ’s 
capital sermon, I read no more, but sat with Miss 
Saunders on the rail all day, having much talk, with 
long intervals of silence. Mrs. Ely wrote all the morn- 
ing; but I could nor bear to lose a breath of balmy air, 
or a hue of the sweet sea. In the afternoon, we re- 
peated poetry and sang, and promised each other scien- 
tific lectures on deck daily this next week. Do not 
laugh at us. You would have promised anything 
whatever on such an afternoon. 

In the evening, five of us had a long conversation on 
European politics and American democracy, till the cap- 
tain came to take me, first to the bows, to see the full 
sails swelling against the star-lit sky, and then to the 
stern, to see how bright a train of light we left behind us, 
as we dashed through at the rate of ten knots an hour. 
Professor Ely gave us a little history of the improve- 
ments in astronomy and navigation, the elements of 
these sciences being furnished by observation in the 
bright regions of the East to the foggy and scientific 
West. When these improvements are carried back to 
the star-lit east, what may not the science become ? 

The captain brought me to-day a book, about the 
size of the palm of my hand, that I might look at a 
short poem,—rather pretty. He was very mysterious: 
the book was not published; was written by some one 
on board. We all guessed Mr. Bruce. But no; every- 
body had been told in a whisper, before two hours were 
over, that it was by Mr. Kitton, the artist and poet. 
Mr. Kitton was a poor sick gentleman, who had been 
in his berth ever since we sailed, and who now began 
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to creep out into the sunshine. Dr. Sharp attended 
him professionally, and he had a friend to nurse him. 
We saw nothing of him except when he sat on deck in 
the middle of the day. He looked wretchedlv, but I 
believe his complaints were not alarming. 

Mrs. Happen treated the captain cruelly to-day. He 
looks grave, though he owns he ought not to mind her. 
The ship we saw on Thursday kept dallying about us 
for three days, and would not speak when hailed. I 
wished Mrs. Happen could have been put on board of 
her; they would suit exactly. ¢ 

There is one thing interesting about the Miss 
O’Briens. They are very attentive and affectionate to 
their mother; which, considering how she sometimes 
treats them, speaks well for their tempers. She may 
well pronounce them “ very steady girls.” But their 
conversation is of that kind which, however often one 
may hear it, one can scarcely credit on recollection. I 
set down one specimen, as a fair example. Dr. Sharp 
was called yesterday to one of the crew who was ill. 
As he returned, looking rather thoughtful, Mr. Mann 
observed to the O’Brien family that. the doctor was 
quite a man of consequence to-day. Thereupon en- 
sued,— 

lst Miss O.—** La! Doctor, how consequential you 
look !” 

2nd Miss O.—“ Well! Doctor, how consequential 
you look !” 

Mrs. O.—“ Why, the Doctor does look consequential 
indeed !” 

lst Miss O. (to Mr. Mann)—“ La! Sir, how conse- 
quential the Doctor does look !” 

2nd Miss O.—“ Now doesn't the Doctor look quite 
consequential ?”—And s6 on, for above ten minutes. 

The captain has just been unpacking a hundred 
towels : a goodly sight for thase who rehearse drown- 
ing every morning (in salt water), as I do. I am 
certain that no practice ir so beneficial to health at sea 
as plenty of bathing, with friction afterwards. A large 
foot-bath, or small tub, may. easily be procured; and 
the steward will draw up a bucket or two of sea-water 
every morning. - A sea-faring friend told me this before 
I sailed; and I have often been thankful for the advice. 

Our cargo is partly turpentine. : The vessel leaks, 
and so do the turpentine casks; and what comes up 
by the pumps is so nauseous as to cause much complaint 
among the passengers. There was no time at New 
York to get the copper bottom mended; and the crew 
are hard worked with the pumping. The captain says 
if the leak increases, he shall employ the steerage pas- 
sengers at the pumps. Mr. Browning shows me the 
chart. We are rather more than half way. He con- 
siders it two-thirds, as the best is all to come. ‘“ All 
down hill now,” he says. 

[To be continued.) 





ADAPTIVE POWERS OF NATURE. 
(From Illustrative Notes to ‘ Paley’s Natural Theology, by Lord 
Brougham and Sir Charles Belt.) 
Wuerever a seed can lodge we find vegetables growing ; 
and wherever we find digestible matter there are animals 
to live upon it; and the kind of food determines the 
organization of the creature, not resulting from it, but 
provided for it. The class of ruminants feed on the 
coarser herbage where the vegetable is in abundance, 
but the actual nutritious matter is small in quantity 
compared with the mass. There is therefore an obvious 
necessity for a more complex apparatus to extract the 
smaller proportion of matter capable of being animalized : 
hence the maceration of the first stomach, hence the 
regurgitation and rumination, and the reception into the 
second and third stomach, in preparation for the proper 
digestion in the last. When the mass is digested, the 
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nutritious part is still small in proportion to the whole: 
and to permit that smaller portion of aliment to be 
absorbed and carried into the system, the intestinal 
canal must be long and complex, offering resistance to 
the rapid descent of the food, and giving it lodgment: 
and thus there is always a correspondence between the 
complication of the stomach and the length of the 
intestines, and between both and the nature of the food, 
It is further very remarkable, that when animals of the 
same species live in different climates, where there js 
more or less abundance of vegetable food, there is an 
adaptation of their digestive organs. Where it js 
abundant, the configuration of the intestines which is 
intended to delay its descent is less complex. Where 
the food is more scarce, the intestine is longer, and the 
valvular obstruction greater. This has been observed 
by Sir E. Home, in comparing the cassowary of Jaya 
with the cassowary of New South Wales, and the Ame- 
rican ostrich with the same bird inhabiting the deserts 
of Africa. The same comparison has been made be. 
tween the Leicestershire sheep and the mountain sheep 
of Scotland. 

We have said that it is the object to support animal 
life, and to give the enjoyment of existence; and that 
wherever the means are afforded of converting a mate- 
rial under the processes of digestion and assimilation, 
there animals will be found with an apparatus of di- 
gestion adapted to the food. Nothing certainly can be 
more curious than the vicarious action of the stomach 
and mouth. We see, for example, that where the bill 
precludes mastication in the mouth, it is performed in 
the stomach; and then muscles are found in the sto- 
mach as powerful as those of the jaws and teeth; and 
as to the teeth, or what is equivalent to them, we may 
say that they are continually renewed. In fact, no me- 
chanical structure of jaws and teeth could answer the 
purposes of nature here: no union of bone and enamel 
in the tooth could have withstood the attrition of the 
gizzard; and one of the most beautiful afid interesting 
appliances of nature is the substitution, through the 
instinct of the animal, of small stones ‘of hard texture, 
generally consisting of silex, introduced within the 
grasp and action of this organ. - It is a further proof 
that the mastication; if we may use the term, is more 
perfect: in the gizzard than where there is the most 
complex structure of teeth, and therefore that it is the 
means of extracting the greater quantity of nutritious 
matter. Accordingly, there are gizzards in most classes 
of animals. They are not ‘only found in birds, but in 
reptiles. The sea-turtle has what is termed a muscular 
stomach. Among fishes the mullet and the gillaroo 
trout have muscular stomachs. The cuttle-fish, the 
nautilus, and even the earth-worm, have a crop and 
gizzard; and insects, according as they live on a leaf 
or suck the blood, have the same difference in the 
internal arrangement of the structure for assimilation 
as that which distinguishes the ox from the lion. 


Territorial Distribution of the Population of France— 
The population of the twenty maritime departments is 
9,766,828; of the fourteen frontier departments, 4,660,626 ; 
and of the fifty-two inland departments, 18,141,769. The 
average population to each square league in the maritime 
departments is 1458—namely, in the departments on the 
British Channel, 2183; in those on the Atlantic Ocean, 
1500; on the Gulf of Gascony, 1013; and on the Mediter- 
ranean, 1028. The average population per square league 
in the frontier departments is 1188—namely, in those ad- 
joining to Belgium, 1208; Germany, 2187; Switzerland, 
1118; Italy, 878; and Spain, 1183. In the inland depart- 
ments there are 1127 inhabitants to a square league, and 
for the whole of France, 1919. 
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